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OR 
THE BELLOWS MENDER. 
[Supposed te be related by himself.) 
BY MISS HELEN MARIA WILLIAMS. 

My history is composed of the most singu- 
lar circumstances, Condented by birth to} 
vegetate among beings of the most abject, 
class, my elevation was the work of human) 
malice. That vice of society which ruins so | 
many fortunes, laid the solid foundation of | 





mine, Tam married, rich and happy, from, 
having been the docile instrument of an extra- 
ordinary act of mischievousness, 

I was born in one of those little hamlets, 


in Fravee. My father had made many a 
fruitless effort to raise himself above indi- 


little garret, which served for a ware-house|| table; and, during five minutes, a profound 
as well as lodging, I was accosted by four) silence prevailed throughout the assembly, 


well dressed young men, who seemed to be} which till then had been sufficiently noisy. 

taking an evening walk. We wereinone of! Atlength he who presided at the repast 
the most solitary streets of the quarter of addressed me in the following words ;— 
St. Clair. They threw outa few pleasant-)) *'The ten persons with whom you have supped 
ries on the lateness ofthe evening, accom-| are all citizens of Lyons. We are engra- 
panied by sarcasms on my _ profession of | vers ; our joint profits with what we obtain 
bellows-mender, which I answered in a style from our families, afford us an easy indepen- 
of ruilery at which they appeared surprised. dence ; and we also acquire by our talents, 
[ saw them look at each other rather signifi-) a considerable share of reputation. The 
cantly ; and immediately after heard them) happiness we have enjoyed has lately been 


say,—* This is our man! T own that these | disturbed by love on one side and pride on 


’ - . . 1! . 
words made me start; fioding myself alone,| the other. In the street of St. Dominic 
in the dark, without apy means of resistance, , lives a picture merchant, who is, bimself, an 
and at the mercy of four stout young men. ordinary personage, but who has a daughter 


~ . | ° “¢ . 
What would become of ine! was the reflec- | eminently beautiful. The city of Lyons, exten- 


them, who guessed at the cause of my terror, | piece worthy of being placed on a level with 
soon dispelled it by accosting me ina tone/ this charming creature. Possessed of every 


| 
| 
situated in the neighborhood of Montelimart, | tion that occupied my mind; when one of) sive ws it is, Contains not another master 
| 


gence. His last resource in his old age, 
arose from the exercise of a talent which he 
had acquired in his youth ; that of a bellows 
mender. This, though not a very brilliant 
occupation, was the profession to which I was 
destined, at that time of life when I was 
thought capable of earning my_ livelihood, 
Satisfied at first, in following my business 
under the inspection of my father, nature hac 
endowed me with dispositions for industry, 
and [I soon rivaled, and even excelled my 
master. Ambition led me to imagine that 


my talents were fitted for a wider sphere ; | 


and some of my excursions, as far as the 
gates of Montelimart, succeeded beyond im) 
wishes, 

After furnishing all Tcould spare for th: 
support of my father’s old age, T found mean: 
to amass a little sum of money, which enabled 
me to undertake a journey to Lyons. | 
made my appearance in that great city, am- 
ply provided with such articles as belonged 
to my profession; and the most crowded 
streets soon resounded with my cries. | 
was young and dexterous, and well shaped : 


1 sold my wares rapidly, an 1 became a cen 


2 : 
eral favorite with the chaniber tiaid whieh 


Was the titugost of my ambition 


Returning home late one cvening iy 


of affability—* Perourou,’ (the name w hich | accomplishment, and endowed with every 
the people of Lyons gave their bellows-meén- grace, oll her amiable qualities are shaded by 
ders)—* Perourou,’ said he, * You probably | one single defect; and that defect is insup- 
have not supped ; norwe either; our supper | portable pride. Vain of being the object of 
is ready, will you go and sup with us ? Our'| general admiration, she fondly imagines that 
intention is to do you more good than you|| none ought to aspire to her hand under the 


have any idea of. Come and sup with us;)) rauk ofa prince. Her father who is a toler- 





and after supper we will talk with you. Do} able good connoisseur in paintings, but has a 
| not be afraid ; we are gentlemen; if you will) very limited understanding with respect to 
}not enter into our schemes, we shall only) every thing else, has entirely spoiled her by 
| require your promise of secrecy, which you) adulation, amounting almost to idolatry.— 
will run no risk in keeping.’ Novels, her looking-glass, and habitual in- 


a 2 ; : ; 
There was something in the voice of the) cense from all around her, have raised self- 





person who spake to me, aswell as in the love into vanity, and vanity into arrogance, 
\ proposition itself, so seducing, that I wecepted and the most lofty disdain towards all who 
ithe offer without hesitation. My new ac-. are not decorated with marks of opulence or 
quaintances, after having made me eross, the distinctions of rank. I had the honor 
}several streets, brought me into an apartment for why speak in the third person, when it is 
elegantly furnished, where we found six Other my own history [ am relating—TI had the hon- 
young wen, who seemed to have been waiting or of engaging her notice, from my connex- 
for them hopatiently. A short explanation ions in business with her father.—Sometines 
‘took place concerning me, and we sat gaily, she accorded ine the singular privilege of 
| down to supper. Thad the honor of making giving me her hand at a ball or attending ber 


the company lauch, hy 


some of my arch ob-' to the theatre.—These slight favors turned 
| 


servations : and confirmed themin the good) my brains; T thought myself beloved, because 
prubyecoidy, Waled While otk Wa necessary thn y Lowa yore ferred to) others > and ventured to 
houtd ot Toe ‘ betoure they Would iol tay preleision: to her futher. who lent 

poomme to an CNphinaduend. Phe servant with 4 lavorable ear to my oflers, 

lilvew, afici lhav abe paucs i the esert 0 thi Jadeed tiv family profession, fortune and 
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situation, gave me a right to presume that my 
alliance would be agreeable to the young lady. 
Judge of my surprise when on the first over- 
ture respecting marriage, the insolent girl, 
in inmy presence, answered her father in a tone 
of the most haughty arrogance,—* Do you 
think, sir, that a young woman like me was 
born for nothing better than an engraver !’ 

I confess that this insolent and imprudent 
remark extinguished every sentiment of love 
in my bosom; and love when fled is easily 
followed by revenge. ‘ My friends,’ I ex- 
claimed to those who surround us, ‘ this 
disdainful girl has in my person, committed 
ageneral outrage against us all. [spouse 
my cause, and let us form such a plan as shall 
serve to show her, that she has not, indeed, 
been born to the honor of becoming the wile 
of an engraver ! 

* Such is my history: do you feel suffi- 
cient confidence, and think yourself endowed 
with sufficient discretion to merit being raised 
ubove your present condition ? Beneath the 
abject covering which now disguises you, it 
is easy to discern that you have some soul, 
and no common share of understanding.— 
Will you venture to become the husb ind of a 
charming woman; who, to attain perfection, 
wants only to have her pride mortified, ani! 


_ her vanity punished ?’—‘ Yes,’ answered I, 


with firmness; ‘I perfectly comprehend 
the part which you would have me act, and 
will fulfil it in such a manner that vou will 
have no reason to blush for your pupil.’ 

The following day we conferred together 


as we did ever after, with extreme precaution. || 


During a whole week, I bathed two hours, 
morning and evening, to get rid of my tink- 
ering skin and complexion. In the interval 
of bathing, the most elegant hair dresser of 
Lyons gave my tresses the form most in 
fashion. My ten friends furnished me with 
assorunents of the finest: linen, and the most 
elegant dresses for the various seasons ; and 
were soon so fond of their work that we be- 
cune inseparable. Almost their whole time 
was employed in giving me instructions. 
One taught me to read, another to write ; 
another some notions of drawing ; a few les- 
sons in music; alittle, in short, of every 
thing. So that during three months my time, 
thoughts and attention were wholly absorbed 
in my studies ; and [ soon perceived that 
this kind of life suited perfectly my tasite—I] 
felt the utmost ardor to carry to perfection 
these first rudiments of my new education, 
which had become my chief delight ; mature 
had furnished me not only with a disposition 
for study, but with a memory so retentive, 
that my young friends observed with aston- 
ishment the rapid progress of their disciple. 
At length they thought me sufficiently ac- 
complished to carry their project into full 


execution, and PE was removed from: my litth 


= 


Lyons. The bellows-mender disappeared 
| dtogether to make way for the rich Marquis 
‘of Rouperon, principle proprietor of the 
mines of Dauphiny. It was under this title 


‘chant as a purchaser who paid but little at- 


tention to a few louis, provided he met pieces 
that were originals. A most perfect imitator 
of my experienced tutors. I had learned to 
twirl my seals, display my repeating-watch 
with an air of indifference, show the brilliant 
which I wore on my finger, or handle an eie- 
gant snuff box on which was painted a fancy 


picture of a beloved sister. 


my patrons, the daughter must also be de- 


that he had just received a superb collection 
of engravings from Rome ; requesting me to 
call that same morning; since he would not 


>? 


expose them for sale till [should have made 
my choice. 





the fate that awaited me. Instead of being 
received as usual by the father, it was the 
\daughter, whom till then [had in vain wished 
tto see; or rather, it was beauty itself which 
stood before iny eyes in the form of that love- 
ly young woman, 

| My dear friend, a feeling heart often beats 
‘under an unpolished form.—More suscepti- 
ble atmy age of libertinism, my palpitating 
heart felt all the power of beauty. A new 
| 


\world unfolded itself before my eyes: I 


lsoon forgot my borrowed part: one senti- 





mentabsorbed my soul, one idea enchained 
my faculties. The charming Aurora perceiv- 


ved her triumph, and seemed to listen with 


passion which escaped my lips. That inter- 
view fixed my destiny forever! All diflicul- 
ties vanished before the pew emotions which 
animated my bosom, A’ single instant in- 
spired ine with the resolution of devoting my 
days and nights to study, in) order that, 
possessed of the advantages of knowledge, I 
might be less unworthy of the happiness to 
which I aspired, 

Every morning I found some excuse fora 
visit to the picture merchant ; every morning 
I had some new trinket to exhibit, or some 
object of taste on which to consult Aurora, 

It was the season of flowers, and I pre- 
sented her every day with a boquet composed 


of such as were best adapted to her style of 


beauty : my friends often added the sonnet 


or madrigal, of which T obtained the credit ; 








I hastened to his house, unconscious of 


complacency to the incoherent expressions of 


closet, to take possession of a spacious suite |! this charming young woman fixed on mine, 
of apartments in one of the first hotels in| with the expression of tender approbation. 


that I presented myself to the picture mer-| 


| 
| 


| 
{| 
| 
| 


portrait, which I modestly observed was a) 


| 


ceeded, But it was not enough to inpose, 
on the father; in order to fulfil the views of 


ceived. While I was meditating on this) 
point, the picture merchant gave me notice | 


mdf sometimes surprised the fine eyes of | 


Six months passed in this manner ; the en- 


gravers being too desirous of complete re- 


venge, to hazard losing it by precipitation. 
Every evening they required an exact account 
of my conduct, with which they were so well 
satisfied that they furnished me with funds 
fur beyond the wants of the personage I rep- 
resented. I received at length a formal 
invitation from the picture merchant toa fete, 
which he gave in the country, and of which I 
was led to think myself the hero. The vain 
beauty loaded me with such distinguished 
attentions, was so lovely, so enchanting— 
whether as mistress of the fete or its bright- 


est ornament—that the moment we were 
I was desirous of pleasing and easily suc- | 


alone, impelled by emotions which [was 
unable to suppress, I threw myself at her 
feet, and made her an offer of marriage. She 
heard me with modest dignity ; while a tear 
of joy, which dimmed for a moment her fine 
eyes, convinced me that pride was not the 
only feeling which agitated her heart! Yes 
—I discovered that I was beloved ! 

After having deceived the daughter with 
respect to the person, it was necessary to 
blind the father with respect to fortune. 
This was not difficult. Possessed of little 
penetration, he gave full credit to the story 
which T related of myself. My father, T told 
him, lived, retired at his seat in the farthest 
part of Dauphiny. Old age and the gout de- 
prived him ofthe hope of accompanying his 
son to the altar; but he gave his consent to 
the marriage, and so much the more willingly 
as the fortune of his house had been consid- 
erably increased, from the interest which his 
son had already taken in the mines of his 
province. I dwelt with secret complacency 
on the words—without portion ; alleging that 
my fortune was too considerable to think of 
augmenting it by that of a wife. Before the 
end of this conversation, we perfectly agreed ; 
for [left him absolute muster of the condi- 
tions. All T required was the avoiding any 
expensive and unnecessary eclat, as both the 
fumily of Aurora and my own were at a dis- 
tance from Lyons. The marriage, it was 
fixed, should take place on that day fortnight, 
md T undertook to arrange all the preliminary 
irticles, 

Having with some difficulty obtained per- 
mission to leave Aurora, I flew to Lyons, 
informed my friends that the drama was 
hastening to a conclusion, and related all that 
had passed, They overwhelmed me with so 
many compliments, that, had I only possess- 
ed astight tineture of vanity, IT might have 
believed that they rallied me. The event, 
however, proved that they were serious ; and 
their revenge on Aurora was as expensive as 
it was singular.—That very morning they 


SOUL Ty dane, LO MV tistress, the most 
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magnificent bequest ; awatch, bracelet, jew- 
els, laces of exquisite fineness, forming a 
present sufficiently splendid to complete the 
deception both of the father and daughter. 
Towards the end of the week, the contract of 
marriage was framed, in which I took care to! 
sign my real name; a precaution which, you 
will perceive hereafter, was not useless to me. | 
In this contract I consented to certain stip-| 
ulations in my bride’s favor, which I was very | 
far from thinking would one day prove so 
much to her advantage. 


I deceived her; but Heaven is my witness, 
it was not without remorse ! 





In presence of 
the beautiful Aurora, intoxicating love made} 
me forget every thing but herself ; and when! 
I was with my joyous friends, their pleasant-| 
ries, their bon-ton, the kind of dependence | 
in which they held me, their services, their! 
instructions, rendered me thoughtless with | 
regard to the future. But in the stillness of| 
solitude, sophistry and passion disappeared, 


to my relief; whiie the silly crowd who sur- 
rounded us, mistook this last cry of expiring 
virtue for an excess of sensibility. Aurora 
I felt, from the 
warmth of her caresses, that the vain person- 


herself was deceived! 


age was ambitious of appearing as much my 
mistress as my bride. The engravers, in 
order to reward me, ws they said, for the 
ability with which IT bad acted my part, per- 
mitted me to prolong the enchantwents for a 
fortnight. Excess of love awhile banished 
from my mind the fatal catastrophe, which 
was fast approaching. At length, after vari- 
ous conferences with the mplacable enemies 
of Aurora, it was deereed that we should 
set out on our journey to our native soil, 

In proposing to my wife an excursion of 
which T foresaw all the cruel consequences, | 
could not prevent a deep sigh from escaping 
me, to which the credulous Aurora pid no} 
attention. Her lively imagination was ela- 
ted with the idea of traveling by my side, ina 





leaying a dreadful perspective before’ me!) 
When I associated the idea of Aurora with 
the miserable flock-bed which was soon to be 
her portion, when IT figured to myself her 
delicate hands employed in preparing the 
coarsest nourishinent ; when I beheld her, 
who deserved a palace, lodged under the 
thatched roof of my aged father; I shrunk 
back with horror, or started up, covered with 
More than once I resolved to) 
throw myself “at the feet of the injured Auro-| 
ra, mike a full confession of my crime, and 
cover myself with the infamy, which belonged 
to him who could so degrade himself as to 
act the part of a villain. 


Sut self-love and 
passion came alike to my aid. Enchained 
by the fascinating enjoyments of the present, 
my imagination gilded with some rays of hope 
the gloom of the future. * The unhappiness 
of Aurora,’ said [ to myself, * will be but 
transient: love will soften its bitterness. 
Her mortal enemies are blinded by their de- 
She will, she shall be hap- 
py io despite ofthem! 


sire for revenge, 
They will leave me 
some money and the means of procuring 
more by incustry—I should be a wretch in- 
deed if 1 did not devote my life to the task 
of strewing flowers along her path !—When 
she learns who [ am, ber resentment will no 
doubt at first be vehement; but when her 
good sense shall perceive that the evil is ir- 
reparable resignation will come to her aid! 
love will supply the place of riches !’ 


Such were my reflections, during eight | 


days previous to that on which TL conducted 
my mistress to the altar, At the moment 
when she pronounced the vow to live and 
die with me, a sudden shivering ran through 
my veins, a general trepidation seized my 
whole frame ; [ had never had so near a view 


of villainy. I should infallibly bave sunk to 


pride and her love; ideas excusable enough 


|She was delighted in making preparations for 


| while he who had paid his addresses to Auro- 


| . ° 
j} when they heard my vain bride, who always 


the earth, sf aflood of tears bad not come 


magnificent equipage, attended by her wo- 
men, escorted by her servants on horseback, 
and finding means of indulging, at once, her 


wt eighteen, which was the age of my wife. 


a journey, the approach of which was to me 
distraction. More than once I implored my 
patrons for merey. The obligations [ had) 


entered into were laid before me, 


We degan 
our journey. 
Two of my friends served me as couriers. 














ra pushed his impudence so far as to offer 
It is true, that} 
la wig dextrously stuck on bis hair, and a} 


himself to me as coachiman, 


iplaster fixed on his right eye, so disguised | 
. . “-* . . | 
| brian that even his friends did not recognize | 


|him; three others of the young engravers: 


gaily rode behind the carriage, as lacqueys. 
‘The other four, detained at Lyons by their 
jaffairs, consoled themselves in not being of] 
ithe party, by making the travelers promise to| 
write to them when we should stop to rest) 


‘ourselves ; and this we did frequently, trav-| 


= eel 
ET 


We passed over lands that certainly were 
not mine ; and after three hours long and 

difficult traveling, our coachman too well in- 

structed, stopped the carriage at the door of 
1 miserable hut. An old man, clad in the 

homely garb of poverty, was on the threshold 

taking the air. In this old man I discovered 

my father !—No, my friend, I have no color 

with which I can trace this original scene! 

Figure to yourself the trembling Perourou 

on one side, the haughty Aurora on the oth- 

er; and six insolent young men ceremoni- 

ously placing her on an old broken chair, 

with most insulting bursts of laughter; and 

with pleasantrics the most aggravating, refin- 

ing on their vengeance, and her mortification! 
Figure to yourself the pretended coachman 
taking off suddenly his plaster and his wig, 

tutoying* Aurora with an air of superiority— 
‘No, madam,’ said be, in atone of inconceiva- 
ble disdain, * no, you have not been born or 
brought up for an engraver; such a lot 
would have done too much honor to your 
birth, to your fortune, and to your choice. A 
bellows-mender is worthy of you; and such 
is he madam, whom you have taken for your 
husband !’ 

I was about to answer, but the pretended 
coachman was already on his seat; the five 
others then threw themselves into the coach, 
choked almost with laughter; and we soon 
lost sight of the whole equipage. 

I expected the catastrophe would be singu- 
lar enough, but less terrible than it proved !— 
My engravers, while they taught me my part, 
kept their own secret. ‘They carried off ev- 
ery thing with them, like the scene-shifters of 
a theatre, who lock up the decorations after 
the piece is finished, As for the unfortunate 
Aurora, she saw nothing ofthis. Her former 
lover contuued speaking when she no longer 
heard or felt! The ruffians left her in a deep 
Recollect 
that T had now acquired a considerable share 


svoon. Judge of my situation! 


of sensibility and delicacy from the instruc- 
tion that L had received, and the manner of 
life to which IT had lately been accustomed, 





| eling only by short stages. Searcely coulJ 


| ° > . . . P 
these wicked Gomestics contain their mirth 


spoke to them with haughty distance, address- 
ing herself to me in terms the most respect- 
ful; iInqiiring the name of my chateaux, the 
‘extent of wy estates, and of my seiguorial 
|rights of hunting and fishing ; dwelling with 


}complacency on my mines, which to her live- 


ly apprehension were zt least equal to those 
fof Peru, Qn subjects such as these turned 


four conversations : when three leagues be- 


,yond Montelimart, we perceived the narrow 


lane which led to a village, the steeple of 


iwhich appeared distant from the high road 


This poor village alas! was mine. The crit- 


jical moment was approaching ! 


Alas! in these cruel moments I trembled at 
‘the thought of losing the woman I adored, or 


of seeing her restored to life. I lavished on 


her the mosttender cares, and alinost breathed 
wishes that my cares might be unavailing. 
Ah! my friends, I thought for a long time 
‘that ny dreadful vows were heard, Never- 
| econ, after bathing copiously the pallid face 
of the lovely and delicate Aurora with water, 
ishe resumed for a moment the use of her 





| senses—her frenzied eye met mine—* Mon- 
ster,’—she exclaimed ; and her senses again 
I took advantage of this second 


| 


forsook her. 
swoon to remove her from the sight of the 
| spectators (composed chiefly of women with 
| withered countenances, who might have passed 


} 5 . ” 
| * Theeing and Thouing, a5 interiors are addressed. 
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for witches) and laid my plaintive bride on a 
little fresh straw, with which a compassion- 
ate neighbor strewed the flock-bed of my old 
father. 

When she had again recovered the use of 





her senses, I commanded every one to leave | 
us, in order to have no witness of the expla- | 


nation and of the dreadful story which I was} 


fated to relate to my wife. 


When I had disembarrassed myself of the . 


crowd, I took Aurora in my arms ; I pressed 
her to my heart—my scalding tears bathed 
her cheeks. At length she opened her eyes 
and fixed them on me; Mine shrunk from 
her glance!—The first use she made of | 
speech was to request me under pretence of | 
taking repose, which we both wanted, to de- 
fer till the next day the dreadful detail of the | 
plot of which she had been the victim. 1 





yielded to her request and withdrew, leaving 
with her the. niece of the Cure of the parish, 
whose kind offices she scemed to receive with | 
thankfulness. | 

How shall I describe to you the horrible | 
night which{I passed! Fallen at once from 
a situation the most; splendid, in a miserable 
village, which afforded no kind of resource, 


| 


and in possession only of a few louis ; while 
my adored wife, in the morning of life, ac- 
customed to constitute as well as share the 
pleasures of society, had been led by an in- 
fernal plot to the cabin of an old man; re- 
pectable indeed, but ina state of wretched 
indigence, and | had been the chief instru-| 
ment of her misfortunes, the accomplice of | 
the atrocity with which she had been treated ! 
What would become of her? In what man- | 
ner could [ that might least wound | 


her feelings ?—Would she think herselfsufii- | 


ac 


ciently rich in my attachment and tender-| 
ness? Oh, no! I felt all the horrers of her! 
destiny, and my own! 


[ had indeed no re-! 


verse of fortune to undergo; I who was) 


born to wretchedness, and nurtured in want; 
yet my agonized heart, but too susceptuble, | 
told me that I had a sorrow to sustain, perhaps | 


the most cruel in a sad catalogue of human | 


my unfortunate bride. 


| 


ered to me my interesting bride. 


|planted a dagger in her heart 2? Perhaps she 
‘would find refuge from me in the grave ; 
|perhaps her last breath would curse me: or 
vave me, could T endure 


Would not her pity and 


if she pitied and for 
her cruel mercy ? 
forgiveness be more barbarous than reproach ; 


more terrible 


' 


than her curse ? 


, Such were the reflections which absorbed 
my mind, and made a hell of the bed on 
which I had thrown myself to pass the night 
‘The horror of my situation was increased by 
‘a continuance of violent rain, which laid un- 
der water, the cross road leading to Monteli- 


smart, and rendered it impassable for several 
l dave 
days. 


| ° P e j 
sending to town, as I intended, fora carriage, | 


to convey Aurora to a lodging less fitted to 
imorufy her pride. 

| r . . . . 

| You will easily imagine that Isent every 
The 


satisfactory ; my attentions were received with 


answers were 


gratitude ; [ was repeatedly told that the next 
jay I should be permitted to see her ; that 


she had made up her mind; that she should 


display a firmness of character which, in the 
cruel circumstances in which she was placed, 
vile ene- 


iwould astonish and confound her 


‘mies. All these things, which were repeated 
jio me with an affectation of secresy, did not 
jfull me into perfect security. That terrible 


I was 
jmeditating how to elude it, under different 
| pretence s, whe» the door opened, and discov- 
I threw 
pmyself at her feet, and seizing one of her 
She looked at 


ime in this humiliating posture for some time 


hands bathed it in my tears, 


‘in silence: then raising me up, addressed 
‘me with all the dignity of pride which nothing 
could vangiish— 

‘You have deceived me,’ said she; ¢ it is 
fon your future conduct that my forgiveness 
shall depend. If any generous sentiment 
/remains at the bottom of vour heart ; if you 


| . .@ 
hare desirous of not making me, altogether 


evils; I had not merely to bear indifference || miserable, do not take advantage of the au- 


from that object in whom I had placed every |) thority you have usurped. 
hope of happiness ; to see that heart aliena- | offers me a decent retirement at her father's 


ted whose tenderness was necessary to my | 
existence ; to read coldness in that eye on, 
whose look my peace depended—I recollect: | 
ed, with distraction, that it must be my doom, 
sion! J was not merely to feel the bitterness 
of being hateful to her I loved, but to know | 
that I deserved her hatred ; to find that the | 

| 





sharpest of all my sorrows was the poignancy 


ofremorse. Had not I been the fatal cause of 


all she suffered ? Ils 


Had not I darkened all the fair prospects | 
of her life, and overwhelmed her with intoler 


able anguish ! 


not merely to support indifference ! but aver-| 


Had not Tl, wretch that T wis! || 


a | i : ' 
Mademoise lle 


jhouse—I have accepted it, because it accords | 


You] 


iboth with ny situation and my duties. 


nay Visit me there whenever you please 


| We will concert together the means of extri- 


cating ourselves from this horrible situation. 


' 
land providing for our future support, 


. 
he ly On 


wy honor for the care of defending your own.’ 


Manisa confiding creature—A kind word 
Hfrom the woman we love, is sufficientt soft- 
jen all the misery occasions. Notwith 
Istandiny the cold disdain of Aurora, T cave 


wer Ciedt bol tite ns 


i bbave pOCH Lao ik 


thie tad. i vy i 


vith reproach iial 


This circumstance prevented me from 


‘minute to inquire respecting the situation of 


jj days my confidence in Aurora’s forgiveness 


| “ee . ‘ 
out to her the plan of life which love suggest- 





jcontinually augmented, and while I traced 


to me, I saw her more than once smile 


‘at the picture ! 


ed 
Could L have imagined that 
afier so many sufferings, the cruel Aurora 
vhad one in reserve for me which surpassed 
vall the rest ? 

| {Concluded in our next.) 





| 
| The Little MWunch-Back Girl. 


There is a sublime moral in this short and simple, yet 
|| touching tale; which it will be for the pleasure and profit 
of all our young readers to peruse with attention, and 
/which the elder may not omit without a loss. It is extract- 
ed from the Portland Céurier. 

*O morner,’ said litte Ellen, bursting in- 
to tears, and throwing her head into her moth- 
Ver’s lap, * how happy I am that there is a 
|| Heaven; and Lwish I could go to it now 
Mrs. G. took the child in her 
1} - 
jarms, hardly able to speak for tears. She 

well knew the many trials to which her unof- 


| 
‘dear mother,’ 


fending daughter was subjected, and she felt 
for her, as none but mothers similarly situa- 
ted can feel. * What has happened to disturb 
‘ 


you, niy dear? 


Who has spoken harshly to 
And I 


vever mind it much, mother, when the little 


your’ *No one, no one, mother, 


| . 
girls do call me names ; they don’t mean any 
) 


hurt. But, Omother, how [ might be loved, 
4 : 
j}were Tas beautiful as my cousin Mary. 


Aunt says Tam a better child, more gentle 


jand kind, but every body loves Mary the mo- 
q 


j}ment they see her, This morning Mary and 
i. were playing together, and a lady passed by 
| with a sweet pleasant face. I loved her as 
jsoon as T saw her, She stopped and praised 
| Mary’s ringlets and bright eyes, and kissed 
jher rosy cheeks. Mother, I almost wished 
Then she looked at me, and 
suid, * poor child.” Then mother, I could 
And, she gave 
She couldn't love me, and 
* Ellen, Ellen! said 


the widow, in the bitterness of feeling, ‘ you 


it was 





not keep from 


weeping. 
sme some money. 


so she gave me money.’ 
{| 
i] 


will break my heart.’ * Mother, will you take 
the money and buy some clothes for little 
| John, who comes to the door, to beg ? 7 
Aud now, 
mother, I will read, ¢ ee 

| vr, I will read, and not feel unhappy any 
limore, 
' 

' 


‘shall never bear to think of it. 


*T am afraid it troubled Mary to see you 

so much grieved; had you not better go and 

|) speak to her my dear ?’ 

| § Not now, mother; Tam afraid she don't 
love me as wellas i do her. When I turned 

to come away, she said ; 

‘Whata fool you areto do so, Ellen ; 
the lady might, in welcome, have given you 
the kisses, had she given me the money.’ 

Poor Mary, Vm airaid her beauty will be 
yorum Would you wot rather be as you 
ll feel as 


Cat Bhiien 
Yi thnaced nother, 


than Mary does 2’ 


But I have tried to 








{ 
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feel and think, that what you say is true— 
that the good are always loved: but, mother, 
you are mistaken, beauty is loved: people 
hardly ever think of goodness.’ 

*My dear, people cannot tell how you 
think ; they regard you as amere child. 1 
love you because you are a good and dutiful 
child. When you are older others will love 
you, because you will be amiable, useful and 
pious. And remember, my dear, that our 
Father above can see within you a soul, far 
more beautiful than the body of your cousin 
Mary. And, in a few years, this covering of 
the body will be dropped, and we shall see 
each other, not the bodies, but that part which 
is truly, really ourselves. And then, my 
dear, goodness will be beauty. Cannot my 
daughter wait patiently for that time ?” 

* Yes, Mother, yes, so long as I have you 
to love. But I cannot stay long to be loved 
by none but you, and pitied by all beside.’ 
* My love, you will think less of the opinion 
of the world, as you live longer. You will 
feel that we are placed here to do good to our 
fellow-creatures, and be prepared for a bet- 
ter world.’ * But mother, can I ever stay to 
be as old as you are? I love the litile birds 
and green trees and pretty flowers, but still 
the world looks cold and dark, and I want to 
be away.’ 
Father's time. Though your body is home- 
ly and deformed, God has made your spirit 
perfect, and that, you know, will never die, 
while the most beautiful body will crumble to 
the dust. Think, my dear, of the great bles- 
sing you have received, avd do not repine 
for those which are withholden” ‘* 1 will, 
mother, and be grateful to God for giving 
me such a mother, who has taught me to be 
patient and contented under my trials. I 


‘My dear, we must wait our 


might have been ill-natured, and envied dear 
cousin Mary for her beauty, had God given 
me a different mother.’ 


The widow pressed her close and closer || ‘te American Magazine, published in Boston. Ttis prin) heard it from his own lips. 
, ‘\cipally of an American character, and contains much || 
to her heart, and the child and the mother | 


wept long and bitterly. 


deed, sorely stricken ; her body was stunted 
and deformed, and her face, with the excep- | 
|tion of a very sweet and intelligent expression 
|was reiarkably plain. She became thought-| 
i} fal, contemplative and affectionate, and dwelt 
||so much on the happiness of Heaven that she | 
|longed to lay down and dic. The widow) 
| thought that the desire of the child would be| 
| sratified, She saw her little frame was wast-} 


‘ing in her eye, while her countenance plciss, 


ed from every earthly passion and feeling, and 


intellect and depth of thought, that seemed 
almost supernatural, Her sufferings were so 
slight, that she was able almostto the last, to go 
about the house, and busy herself with her| 
books and flowers. A few moments before 
her death, she laid herself upon the sofa, 
isaying * mother, I am weary and will sleep.’ 
The mother felt that it was her last sleep. 
She kissed her cheek. 
eyes, and looked up; ‘ mother, you will be 
all alone when I am gone, but I shall be so 
happy, you won’t wish me back, dear mother. 
| How very good our Father in heaven is to 


| ° Py 
jletme go so soon!’ She half raised her 


Ellen opened her 


little arms, as if to embrace her mother; 
they fell back; litt Ellen had left the body. 
Mrs. G. felt that she was, indeed, a widowed 
jand childless woman, but she scarcely wept. 





|The lived many years like one who felt she 


ed, and was at length buried by the side ot 


iher beloved husband and Ellen. 
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Adams Houses at Quincy. 





| We have been favored with the September number of 


many have been the tears I have shed over | Sompaied with views by Mrs. G. Wurrney. 


you in your infancy, for I well knew that if 


jing away, and a bright unnatural fire gather- i 


|Her young spirit seemed already disenthrall- } built. 


glowed with an intensity of love, a stretch of) built about that time. 


valuable information, ustrated with well executed en- i 
* Ellen, many and || gravings. We select the following article, which is ac- || ces often spring the most important changes 


Joseph, who was the father of John Adams, 
who was father of John Adams, the President. 


| ° e 
We have been favored with a sight of the 


deed by which Joseph Adams the second 
couveyed to his son Jolm, the father of John 


} 
| 


‘Adams the President, his whole estate ; 
which then extended through and embraced 
that at p#@sent owned and occupied by the 
two brothers Ebenezer and Josiah Adains. 
‘The deed is dated April 5th, 1731. It makes 
vo mention of a house, whence it is coneclud- 


Ds } ° 
times wore an expression almost of beauty. ied that the house now standing was not then 


As this Johuw was married in Decem- 
ber 1734, it is conjectured that the house was 
In this house, on the 


nineteenth of October, old style, 1735, was 
born John Adams, the man whose fame is so 
intimately connected with the history and for- 
tunes of America, and with the dearest hopes 
of the civilized world, 

| The adjoining house, now constituting a 
part of this estate, was sold to John Adams, 
‘grand-father to John Quincy Adams, by John 
‘and Richard Billings of Boston, tailors, 
‘The deed is dated April, 1744, and represents 
the estate as comprising nine and half acres 
‘of land, a house, and barn. Probably the 
‘house had been built but a few years, as gen- 
(eral consent appears to have affixed an earlier 
origin to its companion, John Quincy Ad- 
‘ams was born in this house, in July, 1767. 
‘In the garret was packed bis valuable library, 
whilehe was minister to Russia. It was 
‘underthe care ofthe Rev. Mr. Whitney, 





stering to the sick, and relioving the wretch- |) who occupied the house from 1800 to 1804. 


was a ‘ stranger and a pilgrim’ here, admin-_| pastor of the First Congregational Society, 


In that venerable looking abode, passed 
‘the boyhood of the illustrious John Adams, 
/Behind the house lies a meadow of some 
‘extent, with which is connected an anecdote 
| he was wont himself to relate, to the last days 
‘of his life. We extract its narration from the 

History of Quincy, the author of which had 
It is interesting, 
as showing from w fiat accidental circumstan- 


‘in the lives and fortunes of distinguished 


Quincy was the first resting-place of the) men. We only premise, that when quite 


your life was spared, all these trials awaited | Adams family, as they came out- from the |! young, President Adams, senior, was but 


you. But my prayers, that you might be} 
blessed with a spirit to bear them, have been 
answered. Your good aunt, with her beautifnl | 


Mary,isaless happy mother than yours, Ellen.’ 

* I will be patient and happy, dear mother, | 
that I may grieve you no more,’ said little | 
Ellen, throwing her arms about her mother’s | 
neck. Poor Ellen was scarcely eight years) 
old. She had been subjected, from her = 
fancy, to the thoughtless taunts of her young 
companions, and even when they forbore 
their unkind and inconsiderate remarks, they | 
often indirectly and unconsciously wounded | 
her sensitive nature, and helped to break | 
her young and gentle spirit. She was, in- 


Old World. 


genitor, in this country. The epitaph on his 


Henry Adams was their pro- 





mounument, raised by President Adams, seni-| 
or, in the Quiney burial-yard, is as follows 3, 
|" He took his flight from the dragon perse-| 
evtion in Devonshire, England, and alighted, 


| 
jwith eight sons, near Mount Wallaston 
| - | 


‘[Quincy.] One of the sons returned to} 


England ; and after taking time to explore | 
ithe country, four moved to Medfield and the| 
| neighboring towns ; two to Che lmsford ; one! 


only named Joseph, remained here, and was an! 


original proprietor in the township of Brain- | 


jtree, [that part of it now incorporated a: 


‘lithe attached to books. 


Study was to him 
wn irksome task. 

‘When Iwas a boy I had to study, the 
Latin grammar, but it was dull and I hated 
it. My father was anxious to send me to col- 
lege, and therefore I studied the grammar 
till I could bear with it no longer; and, 
going to my father, LT told him I did not like 





study, and asked for some other employment. 
It was opposing his wishes, and he was quick 
‘Well, John,’ said he, ‘ if 


Latin does not suit you, you may try ditch- 


in his answer. 


ing; perhaps that will, My meacow yonder 


needs a ditch, and you may put by Latin and 


| Quiney.]’ This Joseph Adams had a son| ury that.’ 
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‘This seemed a ‘delightful change, and to! 
the meadow I went, But I soon found ditch-| 
ing harder than Latin, and the first forenoon | 
was the longest I ever experienced, That, 
day I eat the bread of labor, and glad was | 
when That night I 
soufe comparison between Latin, graminar 
and ditching, but said not a word aut it. I 
dug the next forenoon, and wanted to return 
to Latin at dinver; but it was humiliating 
and Tcould not doit. At night toil conquer- 
ed pride, and [told my father—one of the! 
severest trials of my life—that if he chose | 
would go back to Latin grammar. 
glad of it ; 
tinction, it has been owing to the two days| 
labor in that abominable ditch.’ 

His father, by trade a shoemaker, was a 
highly respectable citizen of Quincy. He 
was for some years town clerk, and trans- 
acted much ofthe town business. He was 
a deacon of the First Congregational Society | 
aman of earnest piety and stern integrity, | 
and one much respected by his fellow-citi- 
zens. With him, his son continued in the 
school of Mr. Joseph Marsh, then a distin- 
guished instructor in this place, ull in 1751; 
he entered Harvard University, : 
sixteen. 


night came on. made 


He was. 


; 


and if I have since gained any dis-| 








For our information on these matters, we 
arc indebted to the Honorable John Quincy 
Adams. He 
house in which he himself now resides, no 
farther back than the period of the Revolu- 
tion: but perhaps the registry of deeds would 
afford an earlier account. At that time it 
was owned by one Leonard Vassal Borland. | 
He was a refugee ; the estate was confisca- | 
ted, and his family with drew, The Honor- 
able Judge Chranch, then a citizen of Quincy, 
was one of the commissioners for managing 
the confiscated estates ; and while in his) 
hands, Major Gener»! Joseph Palmer, of the 


traces 


epee . | . . . ° ° ° 1} 
Massachusetts militia, made the house his’ house is pointed out to him in which the im-| 


head-yquarters. Other individuals occupied 
the place till 1787, when a son of Mr. Borland 
returned and recovered it. The regular 
forms of confiscation had not been complied 


it. He gave the deed, dated twenty-sixth 
September, 1787, by which it passed into the 
hands of Johu Adams. The estate compris- 
ed between eighty and ninety acres of land 
money. It was purchased by Dr. Tufts, of 
Weymouth for John Adams, who was then 
in England- He returned in June, 1788, 
passed a few days with his family at Govern- 
or Hancock's, in Boston, came to Quincy, 
and went into his house while still the 
were repairing it. 


workmen 
One old barn was stand- 
ing, which was taken down by him. He 
erected the two stables, and an addition was 


made on the right end of the 


the existence of the) 


|}of the interest, 
with, and he sued out and took possession of | 


house in the 


year 1798, The 
fire—in the year 1804 or 1805, and in Sep- 
tember, 1821, 
entiee destruction. 

The vane which is seen on the mound in 


‘front of the house, was placed there by Pres- 
|. ; . ye 
ident Adams, senior, a few years before his 
| death. It had been on one of the old churches 


lof the Congregational Society, with which he 


,|| worshipped until the church was struck by 


relies of 
antiquity he had it placed where he could see 
it from the window of his chamber. 
posed that the house 
1730. 

The great men whom by this record we 
commemorate, 


lightning ; and from his love of the 





It is sup- 
was built about the year 


belong not to the place of 
their birth, or to any portion of our country 
Their action has been 
a broader circle 


exclusively, through 
than to most men is granted, 
The principles they were born to maintain 


have 








been acknowledged, or are silently 


| spreading throughout the civilized 





world, 





nonymous with republican liberty. His life 


and character are bound up with our history ;) 


jhis mind is stamped on our institutions, | 
'whose birth he rejoiced to see, and 





whose 


| progress he watched and cherished tll the 


jlast hour of his life. The classic 
jamidst the ruins of the Old World, 


'The name of the elder Adams is almost Sy-| 


- house has ‘been twice on! 


when it narrowly escaped | 


in this house, (now occupied by John Quincy 
Adams,) and there he died. The remarka- 
ble circumstance of his death and that of 
his co-patriot and friend, Thomas Jefferson, 
on the fiftieth anniversary of our National 


Independence, is well known. Having lived to 





a glorious old age, he was called hence on 
he would 


have chosen—that which his exertions had 


the very day which above all days 


done so much to render in his own waren a] 

Ile died at 6 o’clock 
fourth of July, 1826, 
jiu the ninety-first year of his age. 


jgreat and a good day,’ 





in the afternoon of the 
Antiqua- 
rians may be pleased to know the room in 
which he expired. It was the front middle 
chamber, whose windows are shaded by a 
entombed 
beneath the stone church which his 


| 
le hesnut tree. His remains lie 
munifi- 
lcence endowed, which stands within sight of 
lthe house, and in the interior of whichis a 
monument to his memory, and amarble bust 


of him, both executed in Italy, by our native 





| 

| 

|seulpxor Greenough. kr. A.W. 

| The Vine. 

| On the day of their nativity, the trees 





traveller, 


pauses | 


tomuse by the tombs of the Scipios ; he_ 


ivisits with enthusiasm the dwelling-places 


jand the resting-places of earth’s noblest 
| statesmen and conquerors ; and the shades 
‘of the departed are about him as he com- 
|| munes with the past. He villa | 
i of Cicero, whose trace almost two thousand | 


years 


stands in the 


s have not effaced ;—the very room in 


which Cicero sat and thought and wrote ! 


‘a looks with interest upon the tomb of | 


Virgil, where ‘lies the old unrivaled bard ; 
and again, in our own. father-land, the very 


| mortal Shakespeare was born, and beneath 
the old church on the banks of the 
_Avon is showu his grave. 


peaceful | 
And why speak | 
the thronging associations 
'which cluster about the venerable mansion 
and the shady tomb at our own Mount Ver- 
jnon? Itis not vain, Genius confers im- 
mortality on the spots with which it has been 


, | connected—the very inanimate roofs, lowly 
and was sold for six hundred pounds lawful 


jthoughthey be beneath 
born and reared, 


which it has been 
This it is that has 
Greece and Rome, the homes, wherever they 


made 
are, of the philosophers, historians, and po- 
ets, of the orators, the sculptors, and painters, 
Aud this it is for which 
we confidently expect, at no very distant day, 


to be holy ground. 


the venerable estates, whose remembrance 


we thus cherish, shall be visited and admired. 


| Ithas already been 


utter years of John Adain’s 


‘in my form.’ 


} } 


mentioned that the 


life were passed ||to perseverence and exertion, 


‘boasted one to another, of their excellence. 
* Me the Lord planted,’ said the lofiy Cedar ; 
‘strength, fragrance and longevity he be- 
stowed upon me.” * The goodness of Je- 
said the 
‘utility and beauty he united 
The Apple-tree suid, * Like a 
bridegroom among youths, [ glow in my 
beauty amid the trees of the grove.’ The 
Myrtle said, *‘ Like the rose among briars, 
soam [amid the other shrubs.’ Thus, all 


the Olive, the Fig-tree, and even 


hovah fashioned me to be a blessing,’ 
shadowy Palin ; 
! 


‘boasted : 
the Fir, The Vine alone dropped silent.to 
the round, 


‘ To, me,’ said he, * every thing 


has been denied! I have neither stem, 
‘nor branches, nor flowers, but, such as IT am, 
I will wait.” He 
shoots and wept ;—nor had he long to wait, 
Man, 
| drew nigh.—IHe saw the feeble helpless piant 


trailing its honors along the soil. 


| 


hope and bent down his 


for, behold ! the divinity of the earth, 


In pity he 
lifted up the recumbent shoots, and twined 
the feeble plant around his bower.—And now 
the wind played with its leaves and tendrils, 
and the warmth of the sun began to empurple 
its hard green grapes, and to prepare within 
them a sweet and delicious juice, the repast 
and drink of the gods and of men. Decked 
with rich colors, the vine now leaned towards 
its master, who tasted its juicy fruit and 
refreshing beverage, and 
friend, 


named the vine his 
his grateful favorite. Then the proud 
trees envied the vine ; for behold they stood 


barren and neglected ! 





but he rejoiced in his 


jhumble growth; his persevering patience! 


Aud still his juice enliveneth the heart of the 
jsad, lifts up the sinking courage, and inspires 


Despair not, 
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From 
sweetest of 


ye forsaken! Hear, wait, and strive! 


the insignificant seed flows the 


juices—from the bending vine springs the 


most delightful drink of the earth.—Harder’s 
Scattered Leaves. 





Guardian Angels. 

Ir is one of the most beautiful doctrines ever 
inculeated, that * there 
in Heaven that bear a friendly regard unto 
their friendly natures on earth.’ And al- 
though it may be naught but a dazzling error, 
yet mankind might be pardoned for cheating 


are noble essences 


themselves with a delusion so agreeable. It 
is indeed, one of the finest 
ceived that man is not placed here in entire 
reliance upon his own strength—a poor, forlorn 


ideas ever con- 


wanderer with no guide save the suggestion 
of his own corrupt nature; but that there is 
ever near him a guardian spirit, whose kindly 
The 


argument for such a theory seems, at least, 


counsels attend him on his pilgrimage. 


very plausible—that there is a gradual scale 
of ascention inthe order of being from the 
brute to the angels, 


now speak of may form a connecting link.| 
> | 


And who shall say that such beings do not} 


exist ? that they are not one of the thousand | 
mysteries which envelope our being? Life 
itself is full of wonder, full of inexplicable | 
wysteries, Our very existence is an enignia. 
Aud who shall 


Who shall resolve its sympathies, 


fathom the tmmortal soul ? 
and trace 
with the 


home its mysterious connection 


body? Since then, our nature and being are 
so unintelligible, is the theory we arec yonecng 
ering so startling to reason? Surely, if Dr. 
Johnson, Sir Thomas Brown, and other great | 
und wise men, have believed in the appearance 
of ghosts, apparitions and other strange 
sights, we may indulge a belief so fraught 
Of the same 


nature, and sublime, is the doctrine that the 


with pleasure and consolation. 


departed spirits of our friends and relatives! 


are premitted to revisit the earth and to min- 


gle their sympathies with the objects of their) 
When we think of the anguish of 


ullection. 
parting with those we love, of looking for the 
last time upon a face which has smiled away 
our woes, how do we cling to the idea of their 
returning to sooth our distress, and to 
lend their invincible influence to bind up the 
Such a_ belief 


bruised heart! would soften 


the bitterness of separation and beguile death | 


of its sting. It is indeed a painful thought 


that the forms which have insensibly entwined | 


themselves about us, till they have become 


linked with our being, must be torn away and 
wedded with the dust—that the eye which) 
beams upon us with tenderness unutterable, 
must become dim in death, and the voice 
whose music hath so often stilled the aching 
Dut more 


heart, must falter its last farewell, 


chillmg is the thought, that the loves and 





such an essence as we| 


| 








} 


| 
| 
is 


And how 
melancholy is it to behold the last ray of hope, 
which had lingered upon the face of affection, 
giving place to the dark cloud of despair. 
And when all is over—when the bitterness of 
death hath passed from the dead to the living, 
that the friend once so warm and pure is still from the departed to the bereaved—hark to 
cling to ‘that shriek of agony,—that convulsive sob, 
that bitter groan,—wrung from the heart's 
core, which bespeak the utter prostration of 
the spirit beneath the blow ! 

There, cold in the embrace of death, lies 
the honored husband of a heart-broken wife, 
—her first, her only love! Or, it may be, 
the young wife of a distracted husband, the 
year, the mother of an hour, 
the blighted fruit of her 
blossom, and both are 


friendships, and all other endearments which|| safety, which he is not to give. 
lent a charm to existence must perish with the 
heart’s last throb. But if thou canst believe 
that the love ounce so fond, faded not with 
life’s taper, even now 


* Softly trembles with a pulse yet true to thine,’ 


sympathising in thy joys and woes, 
the hope, woo it to thy soul, phantom though 
Art thou an orphan, weeping for 
an affectionate parent ? dry thy tears; hush 
the sobbing of thy heart. She whose love thou 
thought’st lost to thee forever, thy fond moth- 
er, is still near thee watching thine every step 
with an affection that never tires, with an eye 
that never slumbers,—whispering words of) bride of a 
and by her perhaps, 
love—the bud by the 
withered. 


it may be. 


consolation in thine ear and smoothing thy 
rugged path, Art thou an husband, 
widowed heart is lamenting the tender part- 
ner of thy bosom? Cease thy complaint. 
The love even here so pure, now etherialized | 


whose 


Tue great duke of Marlborough passing 
\through the gate of the tower was accosted 
‘by an ill looking fellow with—* How do you 
\do my lord duke I believe your grace and I 
have now been in every jail in the kingdom. 
‘I believe friend,’ replied the duke with sur- 
prise, ‘ this is the only jail I ever visited.’ 
* Very likely but I have been in all the rest.’ 





and freed from all earthly alloy, is with thee 
in thy wanderings. List what it says, 
‘ Near thee, stillnear thee! trust thy soul's deep dreaming! 
Oh! love is not an earthly rose to die ! 
Even when I soar where fiery stars are beaming, 
Thine image wanders with me through the sky ;” 


Forms unseen! Even while 


[I write, at this still and solemn hour of mid- 


|| Gentle shades ! 








night, perhaps ye are hovering with untired ' 
ui ps3 - ' Letters Containing Remittances, 

| Reccived at this Office, ending Wednesday last, deducting 
| the amount of Postage paid. 
} 





| wing over the slumbers of the loved, whisper- 
ing words of peace to the mourner. 





F. W. Springfield, N. Y. 8081; J. HoT. Underhill, Vt. 





$0,624 ; 8S. W. She lhurn, Ms. $1,00; R. W. Albany, N.Y. 
| $2.00; P. IS. Lysander, N. Y. #1, OU: J.D. Columbiaville, 
Government. N. ¥. $1.00; W. W. V. Bullock's, N.C. 61,00; C.8. 





Harwinton, Ct. $2,00; P.M. Oakhill, N. ¥. $300; G. W. 
|| C. Andersontown, Ta, 81,00; Miss W. Onondaga Co. N.Y. 
a rae $1,00; J.8 T. ers Y. 81,00; R. Totland, Ms. $1,00; 
said Blass, ‘ where the laws|) f."y.'a, Watervliet, N _Y. 81,00: €. B. Whitney's Valley, 
: .». oe ¢ m lM aloc || N. ¥. 1,00: J.D. Naples N. ¥. 81,00; O. B, Sternesville 
—* That,’ said Thales. ||. Ms. $1,00; W. M.O. leanne, 3 N. ¥. $1.00; J. M’K. Liv, 
too rich I ingston, N.Y. 85,00; HI. G. K. Mesopotamia, O. 80,75; 
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Wuicna is the most perfect popular govern- 
‘That,’ 
superior, 


ment ? 





| have no 
‘where the inhabitants are neither 
‘That,’ 
Scythian, ‘where virtue is honored and vice 
‘That,’ Pittacus, 


always conferred 


nor too poor,’ 





detested,’ said 


MARRIED, 
|| In Aneram, on the Sth inst. by the Rev, Mr Sayres, 
‘Phat,’ |) Mr. Martin Washburn of Hyde Park, Luzerne Co. Penn. 
sa || to Betsey Ann, eldest daughter of John P. White, of An- 
citizens eran. 
“Th; In Albany, on the 27th ult. by the Rev. Mr. Holmes, Mr. 
vat,’ saic Edward B. Hall, of Canaan, Columbia co, to Miss Anu 
‘ — . een - ragaeda M: oy 1 Hotchkiss, of the former place, 
where the laws are more regarded than ST Es Wikibenten. Goma Goren fo Od ult, by the Rev. Mr. 
‘ But that, * said Solon, * where | | Caimphe i, Mr. Norton 8. Collin, of Hillsdale, Columbia 
leo. to Miss E liza, daughter of Avery Peck, Esq. of Bur- 
an injury done to the meanest aeneeet Is an || lington. 
|} At Claverack, on the 23d ult. by Ambrose Root, Esq. 


‘ whose 
dignities are upon the 1 
virtuous, and never upon the base.’ 
said Cleobolus, ‘ where the fear || 
blame more than punishment.’ 
Clio, 


the orators. 


insult upon the whole community.’ | Mr. James Gordon, of Egremont, Mass. to Miss C atharine 
| Bain, of Taghkanie. 
| At Red Hook, on the 3d inst. by the Rev. Mr. Gritner, 
| | Mr. Robert E. Atwell, of this city, to Miss Margaret E, 
A I hysician. Bonesteel, of the former place. 


i} 
At Claverack, on the 3d inst. by the Rev. R. Sluyter, 
John Henry Dickie, merchant of Buffalo, to Miss Ellen, 
le wighter of the Rev. R. Sluyter of the former piace. 

| At Chicago, Mlinois, the Hon. John C, Kemble, of Rock- 
ll ford, Winnebago co. to Charlotte M. daughter of Col, 
Henry Potts, of Columbia co. N. Y. 


Tue extract is taken! 
from * Tales 
republished in this country. 

‘ There 
the sympathies of its professors are more pain- 
‘fully excited than that of the medical prac ti-| 


following beautiful 


of a Physician,’ a work recently | 


is scarcely a profession in which! 





DIED, 
In this clty, on the 3ist ult. Mary Emily, daughter of 
How often is he called to the bed of |] Samuel \. and Sarah A. Loomis, aged 3 months. 
On the 28th ult. Mrs. Anna Mookiler, aged 64 years. 

On the 30th ult. Mr. Isaac Bordine, in the 78th year of 

lis age 

On the Ist inst. Eliza Jane, daughter of William and 
Margaret Moor, in her @th year. 

On the 3d inst. an infant daughter of George and Charity 
Brusie. 

At Harwinton, Ct. on the 18th ult. Mr. Samuel Hinsdale, 
in his Sth year. 

At Darien, Geo. on the 12th ult. Daniel Wing, formerly 
of this cily, aged 38 years. 





tioner. 
sickness; and that too, in a family, the mem-| | 
bers of which are drawn together by the clos- ‘ 
lest bonds of love! How painful is it to meet || 


the inquiring gaze of attached friends, or 


weeping relatives, directed towards him in 


. . | 
juest of that Consolation, that assurance of || 


as 
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For the Rural Repository. 
A Mother’s Love. 
A motner’s fond care, how attentive, how kind, 
As she watches her infant’s sweet smile; 
As she soothes its light sorrows, guards safely from 
harm, 
And finds it new pleasures the while. 


And when its first prattle begins, how her heart 
With rapture throbs high, to behold 

Ita infantile beauties, and list to the sound, 
A& her name in soft accents is told. 


And through our bright juvenile years, the same care 
Attends to direct us each day; 

Instills in our bosoms each virtue of heart, 
Lest we from our duty should stray. 


And if she in Heaven her treasure has placed, 
She points us for happiness there ; 

O sweet the reflections of moments I’ve spent, 
As I knelt with my mother in prayer. 


Since in infancy, childhood, and youth, our best guide 
Is a mother’s kind, guardian care, 

How happy are they who the ever kind love, 
Of a virtuous mother can share. 


And O, can I e’er the ingratitude know, 
Though distant from her I should rove, 
Of feeling unkindness, or can I forget, 
Or cease my dear mother to love. 


Ah! whether present or absent my lot, 4 
Or, pleasure, or pain I receive, 

Still fondly I'll think on the care she’s bestowed, 
And honor, and love while I live. 


The heart that can e’er a kind mother forget, 

I cannot, I would not approve— 

To friendship, to virtue, to love must be dead, 

And dead to all joys from above. AMBROSE. 

From the Baltimore Gazette. 

Tue noblest national lyric is generally conceded to be 
Drake's ‘ American Flag,’— Here is a lyric by Llolms, with- 
out its faults and equaling its beauties. It was written | 
at the time when some Goth’s proposition to break the | 
brave old frigate Constitution was started, and is worthy | 





of its subject; the last stanzas especially has a force and 
power which we have never seen excelled: 
Ay, tear her tattered ensign down! 
Long has it waved on high, 
And many an eye has danced to see 
That banner in the sky; 
Seneath it rung the battle shout, 





And burst the cannon’s roar— 


The meteor of the ocean air 
Shall sweep the clouds no more! 

Her deck, once red with heroes’ blood, 
Where knelt the vanquished foe, 

When winds were hurrying o’er the floud, | 
And waves were white below, 

No more shall feel the victor’s tread, 
Or bow the conquered knee— 

The harpies of the shore shall pluck 
The eagle of the sea! 

Oh, better that her shattered hull 


Should sink beneath the wave; 


He: thunders shook the mighty dec} | 


i 


And there should be her crave ; | 


SL 
Nail to the mast her holy flag, 

Set every thread-bare sail, 
And give her to the God of storms— 

The lightning and the gale! 





The Last Walk. 
BY MRS. L. H. SIGOURNEY. 
Tur vernal sky was soft and pure, 
The cottage garden fair ; 
And feeble was her step who sought 
To breath the balmy air ; 
Upon her brother’s arm she leaned— 
That arm from childhood dear— 
And tenderly her plaintive tone 
Rose murmuring to his ear. 


The birds with merry warbling seemed 
Her languid heart to cheer ; 

The robin, by her bounty fed, 
Confiding, hovered near ; 

And ’mid the incense-breathing flowers, 
And ’neath the embowering shade, 

The infant nurslings that she loved, 
In sportive gambols played. 


Gray twilight o’er the glowing scene 
A hurried curtain threw, 

And in its ruby cup, the rose 
Received the fre sh’ning dew ; 

Yet still the lingering form was seen 
With wearied step to stray, 

All pensive as a parting friend— 
Was it the last walk—say ? 


It was, The tear-drop on her cheek, 
In pearly richness bore 

The language of her deep farewell, 
Who trod those paths no more ; 

Buther next walk, mid brighter flow’rs, 
In holier climes than this— 

The seraph habitants of heaven 
Alone can tell its bliss, 





From the Magazine and Advocate. 
‘Passing Away.’ 

FREQUENT as the yellow leaves, 
On an Autumn day, 

Vanish from the vine clad eaves, 
Pass our friends away— 

Sy the breeze and by the blight— 
dy the heavy rain— 

By the chilling frost at night— 
We may hope in vain, 

* Passing’ isthe solemn word 


In each mourning mansion heard, 


Have we jarred aflection’s string 
In some trusting heart? 

Left in love’s unfolding wing 
An envenomed dart? 

Quickly let repentant tears 
Wash away the stain, 

Streams of woe in after years 
May be shed in vain. 

‘ Passing’ isthe solemn word 


In each mourning mansion heard. 


Are there sufferings we may soothe, 
Mid our little band? 
Dying pillows we may smoothe 


With a tender hand? 
Mental blindness we may heal 
With a holier light? 
Let us to these labors steal 
eve the day be nivht. 
Pu no’ ithe solemn word 


fneach mourning mansion hear 


| Ever, ever let us live 
| 


As in view of death, 
Knowing earth has neught to give 
Like affection’s wreath— 
Scattering roses while we may 
In the mourner’s path, 
Lest remorse in open day 
Visitus in wrath, 
‘ Passing’ is the solemn word 
In each mourning mansion heard. 





The Vision of Dry Bones. 
BY MISS MARY ANNE BROWNE. 
Author of Mont Blanc, Ada, the Coronal, &\c. 


* And he said unto me, Son of man, can these dry bones 
|llve? And I answered, O Lord God, thou knowest.’— 
EZEKIEL XXXvul. 3. 

Lone was the valley, lone and still, 

No creeping wind, no tinkling rill, 

No falling fountain’s restless strife, 

No flitting bird, no sign of life; 

And whitening ’midst the silent stones, 

As silent lay the lifeless bones. 

And there the gifted prophet heard, 
Within his heart the holy word, 
From Him, who only life can give, 

* Can these dry bones arise and live ?” 


Years in that valley had they lain, 


The relic of an army slain; 





Their dust was mouldering on the ground, 


The creeping weeds had weapt them round ; 

Yet, at the voice of prophecy, 

| Shook, and were stirred, those remnants dry ; 
There, from their beds, so cold and lone, 
Together came bone to his bone; 


| 
Kresh clothed again those toys of death, 
And all of life was there, save breath. 


Again the voice of God went forth, 
And the four winds, who walk the earth 
Like spirits, at that voice did come. 


' 
And breathed into those beings dumb 
| The breath of life; and there they stood 
An army in their multitude ; 
Oh, proof of God's almighty power, 


| 
Type of his dealings at this hour! 
! 


So in the vale of sin and woe, 

Lie all the souls on earth below,— 

So lifeless, helpless—till the word 

Of God their slumbering frame hath stirred; 
Until they wear their holy dress 

Of Jesus Christ, our righteousness; 

And, like the unseen and chainless wind, 
The Holy Spirit o’er each mind 

Flows freshly, then they live and stand, 
An army for the Lord’s command, 

Raised from the power of sin and death, 
And living all the life of faith. 
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